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Our Chances for Peace 


N recent weeks when we put the future of our 

_ journal into the hands of our readers and were 
heartened by an overwhelming and generous re- 
sponse, asking us to continue the journal, we noted 
that a small minority of dissidents were critical of 
our editorial policy chiefly on the ground that we 
were too intransigeant toward Russia. They felt 
that Mr. Wallace was right and that we were wrong 
about Russia. 

This criticism deserves some consideration because 
it frequently, though not always, springs from a 
Christian spirit of self-examination, which recog- 
nizes how quickly and how easily nations become 
self-righteous in dealing with competitor or foe and 
how necessary it is to remind them of the beam that 
is in their own eye. It is indeed true that America 
is much too sure of its own virtues, much too con- 
fident that the characteristic institutions and accents 
of our democracy are universally applicable all over 
the world and much too blind to the peril of Ameri- 
can power in the world community. We must con- 
tinue to remind ourselves that some of the best demo- 
cratic spirits in the world regard us with apprehen- 
sion, fearing that American power is irresponsible 
and incalculable because we have no powerful tradi- 
tion to guide us in its use, no strong conviction about 
our continuing responsibility to the world commu- 
nity, and no certainty of avoiding a domestic eco- 
nomic disaster. 


We must not forget the legitimacy or plausibility 
of these criticisms. They must help us in our neces- 
sary task of self-criticism. But political life requires 
not merely honest self-examination but the most ob- 
jective possible analysis of the forces and factors 
which surround us. Before the war there were hon- 
est Christians who felt that Hitler could not be as 
bad as he seemed because we were not as good as 
we pretended. Religious self-criticism must be 
supplemented or it becomes a source of confusion 
in assessing our social responsibilities. America is 
no shining light of democratic justice. But that 
still does not change the fact that the generous nine- 
teenth century Marxist dream of a universal class- 
less society has changed into a nightmare of Russian 


tyranny, and that the free peoples of the world hope 
that they can count on our support in avoiding a 
new enslavement. We may not be good enough to 
accept this responsibility ; but men and nations are 
never good enough for the responsibilities they face. 
That is, however, no reason for avoiding them. Here 
we face the same problem of the relation between 
religious self-criticism and political judgments which 
we faced in the Nazi crisis. 

There is, however, another similarity between our 
situation then and now, of more pragmatic import. 
We are told that a policy of firmness must inevitably 
lead to war, while conciliation could guarantee peace. 


In the Nazi days this was called appeasement. 
We may remember how honestly Mr. Chamberlain 
and others believed in it. The policy actually led to 
war because it gave the Nazi tyranny the strategic 
advantages without which it could not have waged 
war. Whatever may be the differences between 
Russia and Germany they are certainly similar on 
two points. They were, or are, ruled by dictator- 
ships which are insecure and which must persuade 
their subjects that it is the nation and not the dicta- 
torship which is insecure. Secondly, they are strate- 
gically inferior to the forces opposed to them unless 
they can, by the threat of war, gain the advantages 
which make war possible. 

The Nuremberg trials have made it quite clear that 
Nazism would never have been strong enough to 
challenge the world, had the world not yielded the 
strategic points, one after the other, which enabled 
the Nazis finally to risk a war. This lesson ought 
not to be lost on us in the present situation though 
we must not press the analogy so far as to assume 
that the Russian dictatorship is plotting world con- 
quest. It is, however, a dictatorship and, as such, 
insecure. It is furthermore informed by a revolu- 
tionary faith, which envisages the redemption of the 
world through its power. The insecurity com- 
pounded with the illusion makes its future course in 
history unpredictable. It would certainly like to 
increase its power and is obviously using the Com- 
munist parties in the Western world as instruments 
of its policy. If it is less cynical than the Nazis, 











it is certainly not less fanatical, nor less tyrannical 
for that matter. 


Under these circumstances a policy of yielding 
would run the risk of resulting in the same conse- 
quences which flowed from Mr. Chamberlain’s ill- 
fated diplomacy. But it must be emphasized that 
patience is as necessary as firmness. We must con- 
tinue to bargain with the Russians. Recent develop- 
ments in the United Nations and the Atomic Au- 
thority prove that a combination of firmness and 
patience brings results. We may even achieve the 
unification of Germany if we continue to strive for 
it, though we must refuse to pay the exorbitant price 
for unification which the Russians are demanding, 
which is 25% of all German production for repara- 
tions. 

The Scriptural injunction is that Christians 
should, in times of great strain, “watch and be so- 
ber,” though the “children of the night” spend their 
time in “sleep and drunkenness.” Sleep is a symbol 
of complacency and drunkenness is a symbol of hys- 
teria. If we avoid both complacency and hysteria 
and seek, as a nation, to cultivate the habits of watch- 
fulness and soberness, we still have an excellent 
chance of averting world conflict and of laying the 
foundations of a stable world community. 


R. N. 
Editorial Notes 


A considerable press campaign has developed 
against Pastor Niemoeller, which received fresh im- 
petus from Rabbi Wise’s recent advice to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, not to accord Niemoeller 
the respect which it has shown him. This press 
campaign is indicative of the tremendous amount of 
misunderstanding which can develop across national 
boundaries, particularly when war-time passions 
still color the judgments of men. 


Thus for instance, Niemoeller is under attack here 
because he is supposed not to have broken with 
Nazism completely; but in Germany he is under 
criticism because he has emphasized that not merely 
the Nazis but the whole German nation is implicated 
in the guilt of Nazism. In Germany they are afraid 
that this will abet the indiscriminate judgments of 
a hostile world upon all things German. The appre- 
hension is not unfounded, though present accusa- 
tions against Niemoeller show that war-time pas- 
sions are still so high that indiscriminate judgments 
would be expressed in any event. 

It is of course true that Niemoeller did not fully 
understand the Nazi peril at the beginning and that 
he shared the weaknesses of German Protestantism, 
particularly its excessive veneration of political au- 





thority and its transcendental attitude toward prob- 
lems of political justice. But it is also true that 
Niemoeller’s leadership in the fight of the Confes- 
sional Church against Nazism was characterized not 
only by profound spiritual insights but by great per- 
sonal courage. His record deserves a respect which 
ought always to be accorded genuine courage. 

Furthermore Niemoeller’s present attitude reveals 
a remarkable prophetic detachment from purely na- 
tional considerations. Thus while his American de- 
tractors accuse him of nationalistic accents, he might 
actually be criticized in Germany with some degree 
of justice for insisting that the Christian church 
should not be too quick to offer comfort to a nation, 
whose repentance is still equivocal ; and for declaring 
that Germany may not deserve reestablishment as a 
nation. 

As for Rabbi Wise’s criticism, we would like to 
remind him that we as Christians do not presume to 
pass judgments on the issues in the Jewish commu- 
nity, as those for instance which were recently aired 
in the Zionist conference in Switzerland. We do 
not know enough about the issues from the inside. 
He might accord us the same freedom from outside 
uninformed judgment. We know the quality of the 
various movements inside the Christian community 
better than he. We know very well that there is a 
regrettable tendency to overestimate the Christian 
resistance to Nazism for propaganda purposes on the 
part of both Catholic and Protestant special pleaders. 
There are some very dark, or at least dubious, sides 
of this picture in Germnay. But we can also detect 
genuinely prophetic voices in the Christian com- 
munity and we are agreed that Niemoeller’s is such 
a voice. R. N, 





Bundle Orders 


We should like to again call your attention 
to our “bundle order offer” for subscriptions to 
Christianity and Crisis. 

Ten or more subscriptions sent to a single 
address may be had for $1.00 per year per sub- 
scription. 

Many ministers have availed themselves of 
this plan and we should like to extend the offer 
to others. 











INDEX FOR VOLUME VI 


We have mimeographed copies of the index for Vol- 
ume VI now ready. Copies are being sent to libraries. 
Anyone else wishing one, will please write our office. 
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Japan’s United Church Carries On 


T. T. BRUMBAUGH 


HE Nthon, Kirisuto Kyodan is its official name, 

translated into English as, The Church of 
Christ in Japan. Formed in 1941 by the merger of 
more than thirty evangelical denominations, and 
promptly forced into a larger degree of unity than 
was contemplated, it eventually embraced all of the 
recognized Protestant bodies in Japan except a 
handful of Episcopalian, Seventh Day Adventist 
and Holiness Churches. For not obliging their con- 
gregations to enter the only Protestant organization 
which the government was willing to recognize, many 
of the pastors of these recalcitrant churches were ar- 
rested and imprisoned. One or more died during 
this punishment and the health of many was seri- 
ously impaired. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that as soon as the 
war was over and the offensive Religious Bodies law 
repealed, certain churches and groups should see fit 
to declare again their independence. The Episcopa- 
lians, the Seventh Day Adventists, the Salvation 
Army and a portion of the Holiness movement have 
re-established their respective identities, though even 
of these, some pastors so identified have chosen to 
remain in the united church. Those of certain other 
groups who do not feel at home in a Protestant 
church order of moderately liberal traditions may 
likewise yet withdraw from the Kyodan and pursue 
their more exclusive ways. Such is their right and 
none should say them nay, except as Christian breth- 
ren seeking to persuade each other of that which is 
most nearly Christ-like, and calculated best to pro- 
mote the Kingdom of God in Japan. 

Nevertheless, it can now be said with reasonable 
assurance that the United Church of Christ in Japan 
will, in some form, survive the present confusion. 
It will remain a union of Protestant churches, not 
because it was brought together prematurely and 
somewhat by compulsion, but because it was obvious 
for many years prior to the war, that the evangelical 
churches and Christians in Japan had more in com- 
mon among themselves than with the national and 
cultural backgrounds of the European and Ameri- 
can denominations which brought Christianity to 
Japan. Though there are still many points of doc- 
trine on which, even in Japan, die-hard Calvinists 
and close-communion Baptists cannot agree, the 
Church of Christ in Japan will hold together for the 
further important reason that the Japanese Chris- 
tians are now confronted with an even greater crisis 
than during the war, and divisiveness would mean 
either atrophy or strangulation. 


It is impossible for Americans to comprehend the 
extent of physical destruction that has come upon 


the churches of Japan. In fifty Japanese cities 
where Christianity was strongest, approximately five 
hundred, or about one-third of all the Protestant 
churches in the land, have been either totally wiped 
out by bombs and fire or rendered unusable. Of 
sixty Christian schools of secondary and college 
grade in Japan’s largest cities, twenty-five are known 
to have been destroyed or seriously damaged. Par- 
ish houses, parsonages, social settlements, kindergar- 
tens and other Christian institutions have suffered 
in like fashion. One cannot imagine what this means 
without envisioning a Sunday morning in many cities 
without a church within a radius of two miles where 
services may be held. 


Bear in mind also that half of the population of 
Tokyo and other bombed-out cities have gone to 
rural districts where there are few churches, and 
that the authorities will not yet permit them to re- 
turn because of the lack of houses, scarcity of food, 
little fuel, bad sanitation, no schools, etc. Now ask 
yourself how a pastor can keep a church operating 
in such a situation. But more to the point, raise the 
question, how important would the differences be- 
tween Congregationalists and Lutherans, Baptists 
and Methodists, appear under such circumstances ? 


A genuine Christian, however, is a marked man 
in such a community, and he finds ready response 
to his message of divine love and mutual helpfulness. 
Instead of emphasizing creedal, sacramental or ec- 
clesiastical differences, he hails all who are of the 
same spirit as fellow-workers in and with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore I dare to say that Japan is 
genuinely ready for some form of church union and 
the Church of Christ in Japan will survive. 


Furthermore, it is my observation that the Chris- 
tians of Japan are thrilled with, and are rallying to 
the new opportunities for service which confront a 
united Christian movement. They were united dur- 
ing the war in a national purpose which now seems 
to most of them to have been unworthy and cheap. 
Casting about for some new source of hope and 
strength, they find great satisfaction in bringing joy 
and regeneration to others. So meager are the ma- 
terial comforts of life in Japan that people weep over 
a cake of soap or a sweet biscuit which comes un- 
expectedly from abroad. Yet one frequently sees 
these poorly fed and clothed Christians deliberately, 
and without even opening them, pass these gifts on 
to others less fortunate. 

From such a spirit, chastened by national defeat 
and personal suffering, comes new power for the 
Christian cause. It is the Christians who are most 
in evidence in Japan today, bright, cheerful and able 





to bear great responsibilities in the reordering of the 
nation’s life. Certainly this is because the Chris- 
tians, more than others, have been able to come 
through such trials without fear, without bitterness, 
without despair. Therefore the Christian churches 
which remain standing are well filled with worship- 
pers, the audiences consisting always 75% or more 
of youth. Christian schools too are bulging with 
students, even when there are no windows or doors 
and they are experiencing a winter of exceptional 
cold. 

Of opportunities for Bible teaching also there 
seems no limit, even government schools being open 
as never in the past to Christians who will come and 
instruct both faculty and students in the Christian 
life and the way of Democracy. Likewise, among 
those who were students in our schools and Bible 
classes a few years ago, young idealists then whose 
hopes were blasted in a cruel war, there seems a 


revival of enthusiasm for the dreams they used to 
indulge in; and some are rededicating themselves to 
Christian service for the realization of those dreams. 

How strong is the Christian movement in Japan? 
The Christians, Catholics and Protestants together, 
used to total about % of 1% of the population. The 
total is even smaller now. Yet there is greater dyna- 
mic in fewer numbers if they be of the contagious 
variety of Christian, and it must be observed, as 
this little band of Protestants launch their campaign 
for “Three Million Souls for Christ” in three years : 
they have something now they did not have before 
the war. 

Then too, as one hears the Japanese Christians 
saying they are thankful that Japan did not win the 
war, for now she has a chance to save her soul, one 
wonders what is going to save America and even 
American Christians who have experienced so little 
of the world’s woes. 


America Through British Eyes* 


KATHLEEN BLISS 


HE National Council of Church Women is a 
very interesting body and has gained for itself 
a great reputation in its four years’ existence. One 
group in the West, for example, when all Japa- 
nese-born Americans were interned in great houses 
and with considerable hardship, secured the use of 
warehouses, took over the personal and household 
effects of many hundreds of interned citizens, stor- 
ing them or selling them for cash and holding an 
account for each family against its return. This had 
to be done under police protection and was an act 
of considerable social courage. 
These local councils of church women are playing 
a major part in the huge organization of church 
world service under which over two million parcels 
have already been sent to needy people in Europe. 
Thousands of American church women are using 
their homes as depots for the cleaning, sorting, 
mending and despatching of clothes and the collec- 
tion of food for Church World Service. Other 
groups are engaged in religious education and child 
welfare work and work for unmarried mothers, 
child guidance, adult education and many other ac- 
tivities. American business men have always re- 
garded their women folk as the object for which 
they work themselves to early graves. At the same 
time their women were not so closely bound as their 
English counterparts by the cares of large house- 
holds and the restrictions of social custom. They 
move out into the world, they find things to do. 
Their past history probably accounts for the fact 


* Excerpts from article published in Christian News Letter. 


that middle class American women are noticeably 
far more feminine in appearance. At no gathering 
of English women, even in pre-war days either with- 
in or outside the churches, would you see such a 
variety of gay hair styles and positively giddy hats 
as was to be seen at this Conference, nor have I ever 
heard anywhere in church circles utterances of such 
strongly feminist character. In proportion to the 
work they do and to the indirect influence which they 
exert upon national life, women certainly hold very 
few offices in public life, and even fewer in the 
church. 


In one matter the National Council of Church 
Women is giving leadership to clear and definite 
Christian thinking. One of the first acts of the newly- 
constituted Council was to promote a nation-wide 
study of the practice of racial discrimination and 
segregation. The scientific findings of the large 
number of councils which undertake this study are 
not of great importance, but the effect has been to 
make the Council itself come out strongly in favor 
of equality, and practice that equality in its own life. 
One of the finest and best sustained attacks on ra- 
cial discrimination has been made by a group of 
church women in the South. One of the most no- 
table of whom is Lilian Smith, who for some years 
edited a paper South Today, which performed an ad- 
mirable role in educating public opinion, and later 
attained nation-wide fame by her much-discussed 
novel. 


I might leap from this Conference to that of the 
Federal Council of Churches, which I attended at 
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the end of my visit. This was attended by some 
500 delegates from the main Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States, and was perhaps as good 
a means as one could hope to have of gaining an 
insight into the life of the churches in America in a 
brief time. The journey from New York to Seattle 
(3000 miles), where the Council met, took four 
nights and three days by train. That there should 
be over so vast an area a Council of Churches which 
really operates and brings the denominations (many 
of them are strong in certain areas and non-existent 
in others) into fruitful contact with each other is a 
very remarkable achievement. Historically, the ori- 
gins of the great denominations, many of them in 
flight from persecution in Europe, are unknown to 
us. For 25 years the Federal Council has been bring- 
ing these denominations together. Nor is it the only 
organ in which they cooperate. There seemed to me 
to be lively concern among American churchmen 
about the divisions of Protestantism. Feelers are 
constantly being put out about the uniting of similar 
denominations. Two member churches of the Council 
of Churches had formed an organic union since the 
previous biennial meeting. The churches, too, con- 
sider that money spent on fostering cooperation is 
well spent. 

The dominant characteristic of this meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches was, I think, its inter- 
est in intertiational affairs. There was a very 
marked contrast between the attitude of Christian 
people in Great Britain to UN and the prevailing 
attitude in the churches of America. The churches 
in Great Britain flung themselves with great enthu- 
siasm into the effort to gain public support for the 
League of Nations after the last war. Disappoint- 
ment and disillusion in the failure of the League 
were so sharp that the churches now take a very 
sober view of the possibilities of creating world peace 
through UN. Now, many Christians in this coun- 
try come near to sharing the almost cynical mistrust 
of UN which is abroad in secular circles both there 
and on the continent. In America, on the other 
hand, hopes are very high. I heard many Americans 
make statements which seemed to load the respon- 
sibility for everything that had happened in Europe 
since 1919 onto the shoulders of the United States 
because of its non-participation in the League of 
Nations. “Up and down the country,” said Bishop 
Oxnam, in his presidential address to the Federal 
Council, “preachers are in their pulpits declaring the 
necessity of the full cooperation of the United States 
in making UN a success if world peace is to be 
achieved. The new president, Mr. Charles Taft, 
brother of the senator and son of the one-time Presi- 
dent of the United States, will undoubtedly continue 
the policy of the maximum of church support for 
American participation in UN. On this point mis- 


understandings are likely to develop between the 
American people and ourselves. 

Americans, it seemed to me, were glad to see us 
taking our hands off India and were convinced that 
the talk of British imperialism still current among 
some of their countrymen was based upon ignorance 
of present day facts. Whenever I spoke I found 
intense interest in British social experiments, in the 
fact that, for instance, we had not forgotten even at 
the height of the war the horrors of unemployment 
and had set our hands to a large program of social 
reform. But at the same time there was expressed 
the fear that the British people might too easily turn 
in on themselves and say that with their economic 
position gravely impaired by the war and their power 
diminishing in many parts of the world, they could 
be better employed in tidying up their own island 
than in attempting to play a role in international 
affairs, which their position of power no longer 
thrusts upon them. Many Americans are keenly 
aware that America is now the dominant economic 
power in the world and must exercise a responsibility 
for world affairs commensurate with this power. 
But they see in Great Britain resources of experience 
which no other country possesses. One of them, 
indeed, remarked, “For centuries you have bred men 
who are citizens of the world and statesmanship is 
with you a craft.” We have therefore to discover 
how to make this experience available without pa- 
tronage and without over-playing our hand. We 
missed a great opportunity when we did not say in 
so many words at the end of the German war, “We 
know something of the art of government, and we 
are going to govern Germany, putting our ablest men 
into the job.” 


The rest of my time was spent not at conferences, 
but in travelling about the country and seeing all 
that I possibly could. The two things about which 
I was most anxious to learn were labor conditions 
and housing. I was immensely fortunate in being 
able to cross the continent from side to side. Noth- 
ing gives one so powerful an impression of the stu- 
pendous economic wealth of America as such a jour- 
ney. Our industrial cities are puny villages beside 
Pittsburgh and Detroit. The latter contains mile upon 
mile upon mile of factories. The average American 
is probably quite right in his assumption that there 
is literally nothing which American industry cannot 
make or do. I remember the Americans on the train, 
as we passed through the great mining center of 
Butte on the eastern slope of the Rockies, saying to 
each other, “Fabulous, the wealth of this place! 
And who knows what else lies in the Rockies for 
future generations?” And hour after hour the train 
sped through pastures and cornfields, endless agri- 
cultural wealth, and room enough to build a hundred 
other Pittsburghs if they are needed. 








Washington is a lovely city. If the center of a 
nation’s government ought to be graced with lovely 
buildings, wide avenues, open spaces, museums, gal- 
leries and libraries, then Washington comes near to 
being all that the capital of a great country should 
be. Detroit seems not to belong to the same world 
—mile upon mile of factories, spreading far beyond 
the city’s boundaries, and interspersed with acres 
of houses, thousands of them shacks erected during 
the war, which nobody sees any hope of replacing. 
One adult in four owns a car. That sounds prodig- 
ious. Inverted these figures mean that three persons 
out of four have to use a public transport system 
which the most backward borough in this country 
would be heartily ashamed of. The contrast be- 
twéen Washington and Detroit is perhaps symbolic. 
Economic power and political power seem to have 
very little to do with each other. They are not in- 
terlocked as they are here. The struggle for economic 
power between employers and organized labor has 
a history of terrible violence. 


The attempt to break the unions by force was met 
by greater force. The unions have found the wea- 
pons which are effective in their fight—unyielding 
toughness in leadership and the sheer hard pressure 
of great masses. Washington came in to redress 
the balance of power within industry and by a series 
of acts secured the position of the unions against the 
employers. Now Washington is entering upon a 
second stage of defending the consumers against 
the unions, and a spate of restrictive legislation on 
the activities of unions is expected when Congress 
meets in January. In one sense John L. Lewis has 
lost the first round, but he may have gained an im- 
portant strategic advantage for the next round in 
having tempted the Government to take an action 
which brings the C.I.O. closer to the A. F. of L. 
than it has been for some time past. The word 
“injunction,” evoking as it does the memory of how 
in the past the unions were beaten to their knees 
by this method, is more than a red rag to a bull. 

In this country we have the extraordinary posi- 
tion that trade unions now are, or are at least a very 
large part of the Government. That is to say there 
is a fusion of economic and political power. The 
situation in the United States is totally different. 
The American magazine Fortune devoted its Novem- 
ber number to a very large survey of the labor 
movement. One very striking fact is that organized 
labor is on the whole opposed to an attempt to gain 
political power by direct action, and most of those 
who had ideas of a labor party have abandoned 
them. It is an interesting fact that in the recent 
elections miners, who in economic matters, are right- 
ly described by John L. Lewis as “my men,” largely 
ignored his advice on how to vote. 

The battle royal between political and economic 
power, with prices rising as they are at present, 


seems bound to continue and intensify. Christians 
in America suffer as Christians in this country do 
from lack of economic education. While many are 
aware that Britain’s fears lest a violent upheaval 
in America’s economic life would render impotent 
her political good intentions in world affairs are very 
far from groundless, they are not, so far as I can 
judge, asking whether insistence upon the necessity 
of achieving a stable economy is not itself America’s 
greatest contribution to world peace. 

I was glad to have seen something of several of 
the worlds that make up America. When I was in 
Seattle on the Pacific seaboard people said to me, 
“Have you been in the East?” I had to think hastily, 
did they mean China or Japan, and then to remember 
suddenly that they meant New York. Seattle is the 
Portsmouth of the Pacific, and the whole seaboard 
looks westward. I can well understand why Eu- 
rope seems so far away and why people should be 
resentful that America should be dragged into Eu- 
ropean Wars. It is another world. But the war 
has brought home the oneness of the world even to 
the Far West. Americans have taken a far straighter 
look at the atomic bomb than people in this country. 
They see it as the writing on the wall for their 
nation. 

It was good to be for a little while amongst a 
young people, conscious of the vigor of youth and 
assuming with some eagerness the responsibilities 
which power entails, and to find among these people 
so many warm and understanding friends of Britain. 





Religious Liberty in 
Danger in Italy 

The peace treaty with Italy which is to be signed this 
month contains a clause stating that Italy will be obliged 
“to take the necessary steps .. . to ensure any person 

. irrespective of race, sex, language and religion, the 
exercise of the rights of man, and the fundamental lib- 
erties, including . . . freedom of religion.” 

The Commission charged to draw up the new Italian 
Constitution has, however, adopted an article proposed 
by the Christian Democratic party which states: “Re- 
lations between State and Church are regulated by the 
Lateran pacts.” 

Observers who cherish the cause of religious liberty 
are concerned by the apparent contradiction between 
these two provisions. The Lateran Agreement pro- 
vides that “the Roman Catholic faith is the sole religion 
of the Italian State,” thus destroying the equality of 
all creeds before the Law of the State and providing 
for many privileges for the “State religion.” One of 
these privileges is that the teaching of the State religion 
is compulsory in all public schools, and an elaborate 
procedure is necessary for non-Catholic parents who 
do not want their children to follow such teaching. 
Also, all citizens, irrespective of their personal faith, 
are compelled to contribute financially, through taxa- 
tion, to the activities of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


The Church in 
Post-War Korea 


The following is taken from a survey published in 
the “International Review of Missions” (January 
1947): 

“The churches in Korea have passed through the 
somewhat anomalous experience of a church union 
which lasted exactly two months, from the day in June 
1945 when it was imposed upon them by the Japanese 
authorities, to its voluntary dissolution at the Japanese 
surrender in mid-August. The possibilities of union 
have, however, been further discussed by the Presby- 
terians, the Methodists, the Holiness Church and the 
Salvation Army; but although an attempt was made at 
the mass meeting which celebrated the return of Korean 
Christian leaders from overseas to bring a united 
church into being, more realistic counsels have pre- 
vailed. The wisdom of restoring denominational sov- 
ereignties in the first place, as the basis on which to 
negotiate a possible union . . . has been generally recog- 
nized. Much emphasis is laid on the reminder that a 
good many Christian institutions in Korea are already 
established on a union basis (Ewha College, Severence 
Union Medical College, etc.) all of which are described 
as rapidly returning to the status of real Christian in- 
stitutions with active Christian programs.” 


The United Church of Japan 
Faces Its Task 


Three hundred delegates recently attended the first 
assembly of the United Church of Japan in which the 
delegates were democratically elected. According to 
latest statistics from Japan the United Church includes 
18 Regional Conference Areas, 1,184 congregations, 
1,459 clergymen, and 184,468 church members; 490 
church buildings were destroyed during the war. 


Since the United Church was born amid all the ad- 
versities of a wartime situation, there had been consid- 
erable anxiety lest the unity of the church in the post- 
war era be threatened by uncompromising differences 
of creed. When the churches united there was no op- 
portunity for a long-term, amicable exchange of 
thought as a preparation for union. 


Now, after a thorough review of all positions, a 
statement was brought up declaring that the faith of 
the Church of Christ is contained in the Apostle’s Creed 
and other historical creeds of Christendom. Although 
there were some who felt that a more definite state- 
ment was necessary, it was generally agreed that such 
a statement could only be composed after a longer pe- 
riod of fellowship in the new relationship. A surpris- 
ing degree of unity was revealed by the fact that the 
proposed statement was finally accepted with only one 
dissenting vote. 

The Assembly confirmed the unique position of the 
Union Theological Seminary in Tokyo as the institu- 
tion of the United Church, although graduates of all 
seminaries may enter the ministry of the church. 


A number of Christian social workers were present 
at the Assembly meetings and were encouraged to ask 
questions. Ways and means of handling the almost in- 
surmountable problems of youth delinquency, war or- 
phans, and repatriates were discussed. It was agreed 
that the greatest need at present was a fully accredited 
training school or center at which large groups of 
young people could be trained for this specialized kind 
of work. 

A special committee was organized to assist repatri- 
ate clergymen, many of whom returned to their home- 
land literally in rags. 

The atmosphere of the sessions was serious—almost 
grim. Physical energy was at a low ebb, the struggle 
for daily living had greatly drained spiritual reserves. 
In contrast to its previous wartime disfavor, all were 
aware of the unparalleled acceptance Christianity has 
today, but all were still too exhausted to meet the great 
challenge. Unless, therefore, there be a grim resolve 
on the part of its clergy and the churches, the very size 
of the task may be too great for the new, untried 
machinery. 


Barth and Nygren on 
The Authority of the Bible 


Professor Karl Barth and Professor Anders Nygren 
were among the speakers at a January ecumenical study 
conference held at the Ecumenical Institute, near Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. Twenty-five church leaders took 
part in the conference, representing the Reformed, Lu- 
theran, Anglican and Orthodox churches from Den- 
mark, Germany, England, France, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the 
United States. 

Karl Barth’s lecture culminated in the assertion that 
the ecumenical unity of the churches and of their theo- 
logians is either a truth or an illusion, according to 
whether they accept the authority of the Bible. The 
true understanding of this authority is founded on 
grateful recollection of what we have already heard of 
God’s Word, and in the joyful expectation of what we 
are still to hear. “The Christian community stands and 
falls on the presence and lordship of Christ in the au- 
thority of the Bible.” Without the authority of the 
Bible the Christian community and its message would 
become lifeless, and theology would become mere re- 
ligious science. Theology is only really theology if “it 
makes the authority of the Bible a reality in the Chris- 
tian community and in the world, and makes this au- 
thority fruitful.” Ecumenical unity, within the frame- 
work of an ecumenical study conference, depends upon 
the extent to which this conference can give a united 
answer to the fundamental questions of the authority of 
the Bible. This condition must be fulfilled, if the ques- 
tion of the social and political message of the Bible is 
to be effectively solved. 

Anders Nygren emphasized that the Bible bears wit- 
ness as the book of the divine revelation of God’s active 
intervention in human life. Christian faith is a living 
faith only if it is seized and formed by the power of the 
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Gospel. “But the Gospel is the message and the con- 
tinuation of this fundamental action by God, which 
reaches its highest point in Jesus Christ.” The Bible 
is so great and so overwhelming, that it cannot be 
grasped by a single generation. That is why the Bible 
remains uncomprehended and untried. Each generation 
“stands in a fresh relationship towards the message of 
the Bible, in a fresh commitment to the Bible.” This 
everchanging commitment of Christians to the Bible 
means freedom from any merely human interpretation 
of it. It also avoids the danger of becoming congealed 
in mere tradition. The liberation from slavery, which 
has been experienced in the occupied countries and by 
all who have been imprisoned, makes it strikingly clear 
what is meant by the liberation of Christians from the 
power of sin through the dynamic message of the Bible. 


A Message to the Churches 


The following statement was adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches at its biennial meeting held in 
Seattle, Washington, in December, 1946: 

The churches of the United States have joined 
through the channel of Church World Service in a 
world-wide ministry of compassion to mankind. This 
ministry will heal and vitalize the spirits, feed and clothe 
the bodies of those whom war, famine, and pestilence 
have left half dead. 
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In the year 1947, people of more than thirty countries 
in Europe and Asia will hang their hope of survival and 
recovery upon the response of American church people. 
Governments will be struggling to provide food and 
shelter, agricultural and industrial recovery for their 
peoples. But to help arouse the people from spiritual 
apathy, to give the churches of those lands the means 
with which to heal their own people, and reach a help- 
ing hand to the distressed beyond their own community, 
the fellowship and giving of the ecumenical church are 
necessary. 

The best information we have indicates that services 
and supplies which the churches of the United States 
can provide through Church World Service will be 
most effective in arousing hope and courage and in 
bringing new health to numbers of countries. Messages 
to this biennial convention of the Federal Council from 
representatives of the churches abroad indicate the deep 
thankfulness for what has already been done. They 
yearn to know whether American Christians will con- 
tinue to stand with them in their effort to rise above the 
ruins. 

To carry on this tremendous ministry will call for 
sacrifice, and continued support for this program. The 
Federal Council of Churches would express to its entire 
constituency the profound conviction that unless this 
ministry is maintained at this high level by the churches 
of this land working together, we shall fail to reveal 
God’s true power and abiding love for His children. 
We would call upon all church members to support 
their denominational programs of fund-raising for this 
relief work, and urge the continued giving of clothing 
and bedding to help alleviate the terrors of winter. It 
is unthinkable that at this time we should relax our ef- 
forts. This ministry to the physical and spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind is one of the supreme opportunities for 
Christian witness in our age. 


Religious Conditions Good in 
Czechoslovakia, Visser ‘t Hooft Reports 


Returning to Geneva from a visit to Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, expressed optimism over 
religious conditions there. 

He said full religious liberty exists in Czechoslovakia 
and a “happy” relationship between church and state. 

The churches, he said, are taking heart from a Christ- 
mas message issued by President Benes appealing to 
religious groups for action in the “difficult postwar 
moral situation of youth.” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft and 
other World Council officials met with Benes on the 
situation of the Czech churches as well as on problems 
confronting the ecumenical movement. 

The World Council officials were also guests of the 
Synod of the Czech Brethren Church which convened 
in Prague. (RNS) 
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